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Every  power  of  the  body,  every  sentiment  of  the  soul  may  be 
aroused  into  higher  action  by  hindrances.  By  overcoming  difficulties, 
we  often  attain  that  which  seems  impossible.  Adversity  has  fired 
Geraldine's  genius. 


om 


Though,  like  every  mother,  I  have  had  my  hardships,  certainly 
my  three  children  have  given  me  such  reason  to  be  grateful.  Because 
God  is  her  strength,  I  know  Geraldine  will  succeed  in  leading  a  normal 
and  useful  life.  I  want  to  thank  all  those  who  have  helped  her  to  defy 
two  handicaps. 


orn 
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When  I  observe  what  I  can  see,  there  is  no  time  for  what  I  cannot 

see. 

If  I  listen  to  what  I  can  hear,  there  is  no  time  to  worry  over  those 
sounds  I  cannot  hear. 

When  I  occupy  myself  with  the  things  I  can  do,  I  am  much  too 
busy  to  fret  over  the  things  I  cannot  do. 

If  I  smile  at  all  I  find  beautiful  and  laugh  at  that  which  is  gay, 
when  will  there  be  time  to  cry  over  what  is  sad? 

—GERALDINE  LAWHORN 
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“WHILE  IT  IS  DAY" 


MOM  AND  DAD 

My  mother.  Pearl  Ruth  Walker,  was  sixteen  years  old  when  she 
let  go  the  ribbon  reins  of  life  and  took  up  the  hard  leather  reins  that 
callous  palms  and  cut  fingers.  Her  mother  died  then.  Mom  quit  school 
to  keep  house  for  her  step-father  and  two-year-old  brother  in  Vin¬ 
cennes,  Indiana.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl.  Everyone  talked  of  her 
sparkling  white  teeth  and  soft  gray  eyes,  but  most  of  all  they  marveled 
at  the  premature  strands  of  gray  that  lightly  sprinkled  her  heavy  dark 
hair.  Those  strands  of  gray  enhanced  her  youth  and  made  her  look, 
as  she  was,  gentle,  kind  and  patient. 

When  she  was  eighteen.  Mom  was  married  to  Bert  Lawhom  who 
took  her  to  live  in  a  smaller  town  in  Indiana.  Then  my  brothers, 
Melvin  and  Wendell,  were  bom. 

Mother  enjoyed  life  in  this  little  town.  Because  Dad  owned  the 

town's  only  skating  rink.  The  Lawhom  family  was  one  of  the  popular 
families  there.  Besides  running  the  skating  rink.  Dad  wrote  for  the 
newspaper,  acted  as  chairman  on  committees  for  social  affairs  and, 
both  he  and  Mom,  played  and  sang  in  the  orchestra. 

Eventually,  the  town  was  too  small  for  Dad's  growing  ambition. 
So  the  Lawhom  family  moved  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  open  a  motion 
picture  and  vaudeville  theater.  Helping  Dad  in  the  theater,  keeping 
house  and  looking  after  two  little  boys  made  Mom's  life  quite  an 
adventurous  one.  There  was  the  time,  for  instance,  when  Melvin  and 
Wendell  had  the  mumps. 

At  that  time,  the  family  lived  in  an  apartment  built  behind  the 
balcony  of  the  theater.  No  matter  how  often  Melvin  and  Wendell  — 
ages  three  and  four  —  had  seen  the  vaudeville,  they  were  always 
sitting  on  the  front  row  when  the  curtain  went  up.  One  night  they  had 
the  mumps,  and,  putting  them  to  bed.  Mom  forbade  them  to  leave  the 
apartment.  But  how  could  the  afford  to  miss  the  show?  While  Mom 
was  busy  elsewhere,  they  slipped  quietly  into  their  seats  on  the  front 
row.  They  might  have  succeeded  in  keeping  hid  if  there  had  not  been 
a  shooting  scene  on  the  stage.  The  actors  quarreled,  the  guns  banged 
and  flashed,  the  audience  gasped.  Then,  forgetting  the  murdered  hero, 
the  entire  house  burst  into  hilarious  screams  at  the  sight  of  the  two 
little  terrified  boys  in  nightshirts,  scampering  up  the  aisle. 
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While  working  in  the  ticket  office  and  backstage.  Mom  learned 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  cheap  popularity  and  genuine 

fame.  In  the  box  office,  she  listened  to  critics  and  gossipers;  backstage, 
she  observed  the  victims  of  the  gossip  and  criticism.  Like  most  mothers, 
she  had  always  dreamed  of  the  greatness  her  children  would  achieve. 
Building  the  foundation  for  their  achievements  was  her  career.  Now, 
however,  she  decided  she  wanted  her  children  to  love  the  spiritual 
beauty  in  art.  On  the  screen  in  her  theater.  Mom  saw  her  ideal; 
Geraldine  Farrar. 

In  1913,  the  disastrous  flood  of  Dayton  came;  in  1913  came  World 
War  I;  on  December  31,  1916,  I  was  born.  Dad  said,  "If  it  isn't  one 
thing,  it's  another." 

SIGHS 

I  was  about  eighteen  months  old  when  Dad  decided  to  move  to 
Chicago.  He  had  learned  to  make  candy  and  ice  cream  in  Indiana,  he 
had  had  experience  in  business  in  Dayton,  and  so  he  concluded  that 
ne  could  successfully  handle  a  candy  store  in  prosperous  Chicago. 
But  Mom  said  she  will  never  forget  the  heartache  she  felt  when  she 
stepped  off  the  train  in  Chicago.  In  Dayton,  the  family  had  lived  in  a 
new  house.  Mom  had  left  this  tiny  house  squatting  in  a  pool  of  sun¬ 
shine;  she  found  Chicago  staring,  blatant,  cold,  stony,  out  of  a  fog. 
Starting  a  new  business  meant  living  in  any-old-place-till-we-get-on- 
our-feet.  Chicago  had  plenty  of  such  places  to  offer.  Yet,  Mom  didn't 
forget  her  career.  Here  was  opportunity  for  her  children. 

Gran  and  Aunt  Vie  —  Dad's  Mother  and  sister  —  moved  to 
Chicago  to  help  with  the  housework  and  children.  Then  Mom  was 
freer  to  assist  Dad  at  candy-making  and  to  clerk  in  the  Sweet  Shop. 
Whenever  business  was  dull.  Mom  sat  behind  the  counter  and 'wrote 
stories,  poems  and  songs.  Years  later,  she  read  some  of  her  writings 
to  me,  saying  I  must  carry  on  the  work  she  never  had  the  chance  to 
cultivate.  But  some  of  these  writings  have  a  charm  and  wit  that  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  never  develop  in  me.  Take,  for  example,  this  little  verse  she 
wrote  to  advertise  the  store: 

"You  can  never  get  pickled  on  pickle. 

You  can  never  get  stewed  on  stew. 

But  you  can  get  sweet  at  the  Sweet  Shop 
On  Indiana  Avenue." 
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I  remember  very  little  about  life  at  the  Sweet  Shop.  We  lived 
upstairs,  I  know,  and  I  spent  my  days  following  Mom  from  the  store 
to  the  apartment  and  back  again.  I  recall  two  incidents.  One  day,  I 
almost  ruined  the  business  by  pointing  to  a  nut  in  a  customer's  dish 
of  ice  cream  and  calling  it  a  bug.  Another  time.  Mom  had  given  me 
a  sack  of  candy.  After  eating  the  candy,  I  blew  up  the  sack  and  burst 
it.  The  “bang"  pleased  me  so  much  that  my  playmates  suggested 
that,  since  my  daddy  owned  a  whole  storeful  of  bags,  I  could  have 
all  the  'bangs"  I  liked.  I  was  not  entirely  innocent  of  the  wrongness 
of  this  suggestion,  for  I  was  careful  to  take  the  package  of  paper  bags 
while  no  one  was  looking.  Some  time  later.  Dad  found  me  sitting 
alone  on  the  steps  leading  to  our  apartment.  The  burst  and  tightly 
wadded  bags  were  piled  around  me  like  snow  drifts.  My  screams 
were  so  piercing  that  Mom  would  scarcely  believe  Dad  when  he 
assured  her  he  had  spanked  me  with  nothing  more  than  a  rolled 
newspaper. 


I  gave  Mom  more  trouble,  I  suppose,  than  the  rest  of  the  family 
combined.  I  was  five  years  old  when  I  had  a  serious  bout  with  the 
measles  which  doctors  later  guessed  must  have  caused  the  eventual 
loss  of  my  sight  and  hearing.  Mom  told  me  that  was  an  anxious 
month.  But  all  I  remember  about  it  are  the  malted  milkshakes  Dad 
brought  me  daily  and  the  cold  keys  a  neighbor  dropped  down  my 
back  supposedly  to  make  my  nose  stop  bleeding.  Mom  and  Dad  had 
divorced  by  that  time.  But  together,  they  hovered  over  me  until  I 
was  well  again. 

My  eyes  did  not  trouble  me  until  I  was  seven.  For  the  following 
three  years.  Mom  and  I  spent  many  dreary  days  sitting  on  hard 
benches  in  clinics  or  in  the  expensive  gloom  of  eye  specialists'  offices. 
I  was  fitted  with  glasses  and  allowed  to  continue  school. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  I  discovered  in  school  one  day  that  I  could 
no  longer  read  print.  The  letters  seemed  to  dance  all  over  the  black¬ 
board.  Because  I  dreaded  going  back  to  the  doctors — by  that  time, 
the  very  odor  of  medicine  oppressed  me — I  kept  this  discovery  a 
secret  for  three  days.  The  girl  who  sat  behind  me  in  class  whispered 
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to  me  what  was  written  on  the  blackboard.  When  I  was  called  upon 
to  read  or  recite,  I  relied  on  memory,  guess-work  and  the  helpful 
whispers  from  surrounding  classmates.  My  peers  did  not  think  I  could 
not  see;  they  thought  I  was  "just  dumb".  Rather  than  go  to  another 
doctor,  I  let  them  think  what  they  pleased.  But  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  secret,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin.  Mom  asked  me  to  read 
the  letter  aloud.  That  was  that'. 

The  doctors  finally  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  cure 
my  eyes  and  dismissed  the  case.  Believing  that  measles  had  injured 
the  nerve  of  my  eyes,  they  suggested  that  I  stop  school  and  rest.  So 
Mom  turned  to  God,  as  we  always  do  when  we  realize  that  man  is 
not  the  ego  we  thought  him  to  be.  She  knew  that  all  things  are 
possible  to  God,  and  that  He  would  show  her  how  to  guide  me  in 
leading  a  useful  and  happy  life. 

The  news  that  I  had  to  quit  school  was  good  news  to  me.  I  could 
still  see  well  enough  to  play  outdoors  with  my  little  Spitz,  Bozo. 
Mondays,  I  went  to  the  Loop  with  Mom,  Wednesdays,  I  visited  Gran; 
and  Sunday  nights.  Dad  came  to  take  me  to  a  downtown  theater. 
The  sparkling  stage  shows  downtown  seemed  like  a  fairy  world,  and 
I  fear  I  often  exaggerated  when  describing  the  scenes  to  my  friends. 
On  rainy  days.  Mom  read  to  me  or  I  sewed  for  my  dolls.  By  the  time 
the  neighborhood  children  came  home  from  school,  I,  having  practiced 
alone  all  day,  was  proficient  in  every  game  and  had  many  stories 
to  tell  them.  The  luxury  of  sleeping  late  and  eating  more  than  I  needed, 
however,  resulted  in  the  children's  naming  me  "Fat". 

"All  ol'  Fat  has  to  do,"  the  kids  grumbled  enviously,  "is  have  a 
good  time." 

Gradually,  I  discovered  the  added  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
unlimited  adventures  of  the  mind.  In  daydreams,  I  could  do  everything 
I  wished  to  do,  be  whatever  I  chose  to  be.  Sunday  afternoons  were  the 
best  times  for  these  adventures,  for  Sundays,  until  Dad  came,  always 
seemed  too  long.  The  house  was  cleaned  for  guests,  so  I  could  not 
sew.  After  returning  from  Sunday  School,  I  was  too  "dolled  up"  to 
play  freely.  The  other  members  of  the  family  were  busy  cooking. 
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going  out  or  reading  the  comics  to  themselves.  Hence,  I  spent  Sunday 
afternoons  sitting  by  the  window  or  on  the  porch,  thinking.  Playing 
alone  all  day  during  the  week  and  day-dreaming  on  Sundays  forced 
me  to  find  pleasure  in  my  own  mind — perhaps  too  much.  I  was  drawn 
within  myself  to  such  an  extent  that  I  finally  became  indifferent  as  to 
whether  I  had  playmates  or  not.  This  was  especially  true  when  I 
realized  I  was  hard  of  hearing. 

Yes,  I  was  contented  in  my  little  world.  That  is  why  I  was  puzzled 
many  nights  when  I  found  Mom  sitting  by  the  window  in  a  dark 
room,  crying.  Feeling  awkward,  I  never  asked  questions.  I  would 
whisper  'thanks"  for  the  needle  she  had  threaded,  turn  the  light  out 
again,  and  go  back  to  the  dining-room  table  where  I  was  making 
doll  clothes.  As  I  sewed,  I  though  hard,  “Maybe  I  can  do  something 
some  day  to  make  her  smile/ 

DIFFERENT 

My  idleness  worried  Mom.  She  knew  it  would  not  do  for  a  girl  to 
grow  up  in  this  age  with  only  a  fourth-grade  education.  After  I  had 
rested  at  home  for  three  years.  Mom  sought  information  on  schools 
for  the  handicapped.  She  was  told  that  I  could  enter  either  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  in  Jacksonville,  Illinois  or  one  of  the  special  rooms 
set  up  in  thirty  of  Chicago's  public  schools.  John  B.  Curtis,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Braille  and  Sight-Saving  rooms,  explained  that,  since  I  would 
have  to  cope  with  the  normal  world  after  completing  school,  I  would 
be  most  benefited  by  attending  school  with  normal  children.  Mom 
agreed  with  him.  One  week  after  my  twelfth  birthday,  I  enrolled  in  the 
sight-saving  room  at  Sherwood  Grammar  School.  Mom  was  much  hap¬ 
pier  over  this  than  I,  but  I  hope  I  kept  my  feelings  to  myself. 

We  students  of  the  sight-saving  room  read  books  of  large  print 
called  “bulletin  type".  We  wrote  with  heavy-leaded  pencils  on  dull- 
finished  paper  and  learned  to  use  the  typewriter.  To  make  the  room 
as  bright  as  possible,  the  lights  were  much  more  powerful  than  those 
used  in  average  school  rooms  and  the  walls  were  painted  white.  The 
desks  were  movable  so  that  we  could  adjust  our  distance  from  the 
blackboard  according  to  our  range  of  vision.  We  did  all  reading  and 
writing  in  this  room.  For  recitations  and  grading,  we  attended  classes 
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with  the  sighted  children.  Some  of  the  sighted  children  were  paid  to 
act  as  guides  for  those  of  us  who  could  not  see  well  enough  to  travel 
to  and  from  school  alone.  If  we  lived  too  far  from  school  to  walk,  our 
carfare  was  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Miss  Dickson,  the  teacher  in  the  sight-saving  room  —  was  a  kindly 
woman  who  devoted  the  greater  part  of  her  life  to  helping  the  handi- 
capped.  She  had  a  bulletin  typewriter  at  home  and,  after  working  with 
us  all  day,  spent  many  evenings  and  holidays  putting  books  into  large 
print.  She  undertook  not  only  the  saving  of  the  sight  and  the  educating 
of  the  mind,  but  also  the  molding  of  the  character.  I  often  shuddered  as 
I  watched  her  give  the  boys  a  "good  shaking”.  Then  we  girls  received 
a  good  scolding"  for  hiding  behind  our  enormous  books  to  giggle.  To 
help  us  develop  hobbies.  Miss  Dickson  taught  us  such  handicraft  that 
would  not  strain  our  eyes.  In  her  desk  drawer,  she  kept  a  box  of  penny 
candies. 


As  soon  as  we  had  saved  ten  test  papers  marked  one-hundred,  we 
turned  them  in  to  Miss  Dickson  for  a  pepermint  stick  or  a  Tootsie  Roll. 
That  was  worth  working  hard  for.  In  December,  she  took  us  downtown 
to  see  Santa  Claus,  and  on  the  last  day  of  school  in  June,  to  Lincoln 

Park  Zoo.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  us  —  all  colors,  all  ages,  all  types _ we 

were  her  children.  After  a  time,  I  could  not  even  read  bulletin  type. 
Rather  than  send  me  to  another  school,  Mr.  Curtis  brought  a  braille 
writer  and  guide  book  to  Sherwood.  Miss  Dickson  had  never  taught 
braille  before,  so  she  and  I  learned  it  together.  If  the  assigned  text¬ 
books  were  not  available  in  braille.  Mom  read  the  books  to  me  at 
home  in  the  evenings.  This  method  of  study,  however,  became  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  because  my  hearing  was  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Some  days  I  could  hear  very  well;  on  other  days,  the  very  air  seemed 
to  plug  up  my  ears.  The  teachers  were  kind  to  let  me  sit  where  I 
could  hear  best.  But  I  was  painfully  aware  of  being  different  from 
everyone  else  in  the  school.  Once  I  kicked  a  girl  on  the  shin  for 
staring  at  me  while  I  read  a  braille  book.  Consequently,  I  chose  to 
work  and  play  alone  more  and  more.  Then,  too,  braille  itself  gave 
me  another  reason  for  preferring  solitude:  I  could  read. 
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I  did  not  enjoy  going  to  school  until  I  reached  eighth  grade.  It 
was  then  that  I  learned  how  to  throw  off  pity.  When  Miss  Dickson 
found  that  I  could  sew  without  using  my  eyes,  she  let  me  join  the 
sewing  class.  That  was  a  class  no  other  sight-saving  student  was 
allowed  to  attend.  In  1933,  I  crocheted  a  cap  and  scarf  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Chicago  World  Fair.  In  assembly,  the  school  held 
a  mock  political  meeting  at  which  I  made  a  successful  speech  (it 
brought  success  to  me  if  not  to  Mr.  Hoover).  The  English  teacher  read 
many  of  my  English  compositions  aloud  to  the  class  and  urged  me 
to  study  literature  as  a  profession.  Thus  encouraged,  I  wrote  a  serial 
for  the  school's  newspaper.  During  recess,  classmates  begged  me  to 
tell  them  what  was  going  to  happen  in  the  next  installment  of  my 
story.  I  was  popular!  Finally,  I  understood  that  the  only  way  a  handi¬ 
capped  person  can  stop  the  world  from  pitying  him  is  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  which  will  displace  pity  with  admiration. 


My  battle  against  self-consciousness  continued  in  high  school. 
This  should  not  have  been  so  because,  at  John  Marshall  High  School, 
I  was  in  a  braille  department  with  twenty  or  thirty  other  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  But  I  was  a  “freshie,"  I  was  hard  of  hearing,  and  I  still  merited 
the  name  “Fat."  I  did  not  want  to  be  different;  I  was  determined  to  be 
a  typical  high  school  girl.  My  first  step  toward  this  goal  was  to  diet 
off  thirty  excess  pounds  so  that  I  could  wear  all  the  pretty  clothes 
the  other  girls  wore.  That  accomplished,  I  forced  myself  to  take  part 
in  as  many  of  the  school's  activities  as  possible.  I  joined  the  club 
of  our  French  class,  attended  plays  and  dances,  and  contributed 
stories  to  the  Marshall  News. 


One  day  I  accepted  a  sighted  friend's  invitation  to  attend  a  foot¬ 
ball  game  with  her.  For  over  two  hours,  I  sat  in  the  grandstand, 
shivered  in  the  cold,  and  cheered  for  the  wrong  team.  So  that  I  could 
intelligently  discuss  the  game  at  the  lunch  table  the  following  Mon¬ 
day,  I  hurried  home  from  the  game  and  had  Mom  look  in  the  evening 
paper  to  find  out  who  won. 

The  heavy  blow  struck  at  the  end  of  my  first  semester  at  Marshall. 
Five  blind  students  were  on  the  honor  roll.  I  was  not. 
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"It's  not  that  you're  less  intelligent  than  the  others,  Jerrie/'  Mrs. 
Gentry  tried  to  console  me.  "If  you  could  hear  as  well  as  the  others 
hear,  you'd  do  as  well.  All  things  considered,  your  grades  are  very 
good." 

Grace  Gentry  was  the  tall,  slender,  alert  teacher  of  the  braille 
department.  She  was  continually  making  improvements  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  For  instance,  she  arranged  with  the  school  board 
that  sighted  students  of  Marshall  High  would  receive  minor  credit 
for  spending  their  free  periods  in  the  braille  room.  These  students 
worked  as  guides,  readers  and  transcribers.  Through  Mrs.  Gentry's 
efforts,  the  blind  who  deserved  them  received  jobs,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  guide  dogs  and  scholarships.  In  other  words,  when  Mrs. 
Gentry  found  a  good  motor,  she  grasped  the  steering  wheel  and 
drove  fast  and  far.  It  was  up  to  us  to  show  her  we  had  good  motors. 

Mrs.  Gentry's  first  attempt  to  help  me  was  in  trying  to  secure  a 
suitable  hearing  aid.  The  instruments  tried,  did  not  prove  helpful.  But 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  Gentry  thought  I  was  worth  assistance  made  me 
determined,  hearing  or  no  hearing,  to  be  on  the  honor  roll  every 
semester  thereafter. 

May  7,  1936,  was  an  unusually  hot  day.  The  heavy  heat  seemed 
to  press  against  my  head  like  a  steel  helmet.  There  was  a  shrill 
ringing  in  my  ears  that  drowned  out  nearly  all  other  sounds.  All 
that  day  at  school,  I  tried  to  quiet  this  ringing  so  that  I  could  hear 
what  people  were  saying,  like  trying  to  clear  a  radio  set  of  static. 
But  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  ringing  increased. 

"AH  of  us  have  bad  days,"  Mom  said  at  dinner  that  night.  She 
had  to  repeat  the  sentence  three  times. 

Usually  after  dinner,  I  sat  near  the  radio  and  for  hours  listened 
to  my  favorite  programs.  That  night,  however,  I  was  afraid  to  listen. 
Instead,  I  took  some  sewing  and  sat  by  the  cool  open  window.  Grad¬ 
ually,  the  pressure  and  ringing  in  my  head  diminished  until  I  felt 
completely  at  peace.  At  ten  thirty.  Mom  came  to  the  window  to  teU 
me  to  go  to  bed.  I  could  not  hear  her  at  all.  Mom  took  me  into  the 
bedroom,  pointed  to  the  bed  and  gently  laid  her  hand  over  my  eyes, 
"Sleep." 
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I  did.  At  that  moment,  I  did  not  fully  realize  that  I  was  losing  the 
radio,  music,  the  sound  of  laughter,  the  chatter  of  the  "Marshall  gang" 
at  the  lunch  table.  No,  I  was  aware  only  of  long-sought  peace.  All 
fear  left  me.  Enclosed  within  those  thick  walls  of  silence,  I  felt  pro¬ 
tected,  nothing  could  touch  me.  People  would  not  shout  in  my  ear 
any  more.  I  would  no  longer  wonder  about  murmuring  voices  which 
I  should  have  been  hearing  clearly.  There  would  be  no  more  blunders 
in  answering  half-heard  questions.  I  was  very  tired.  The  ringing,  the 
uncertainty,  the  mental  strain,  all  disappeared,  and  I  relaxed  into 
a  deep  silent  sleep.  Quietude! 

"MOST  SUCCESSFUL  GIRL" 


Love  can  penetrate  even  the  thick  walls  of  deafness.  Two  days 
after  I  lost  my  hearing,  Wendell's  wife  Helen  asked  Mom,  "Mother, 
didn't  you  learn  the  deaf  and  dumb  language  when  you  were  a  kid 
in  school?" 


"Why/  yes,"  Mom  was  glad  to  remember.  "We  kids  used  to 
talk  on  our  fingers  behind  the  professor's  back.  But  I've  forgotten 
some  of  the  letters." 


Together,  Mom  and  Helen  recalled  the  letters  of  the  two-hand 
manual.  The  letter  A  made  with  the  fingers  resembled  the  printed 
A  so  closely  that  I  recognized  it  as  soon  as  Helen  made  it  in  my 
hand.  Then  she  taught  me  the  entire  alphabet,  and,  within  a  few 
hours,  the  whole  family  could  talk  to  me. 

A  few  months  later,  a  school  for  the  deaf  sent  me  a  chart  describ¬ 
ing  the  one-hand  manual  alphabet.  Still  later,  I  was  told  of  the 
alphabet  glove.  This  is  a  white  cloth  glove  with  letters  printed  on 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  As  soon  as  I  had  thoroughly  memorized  the 
position  of  the  letters,  anyone  could  communicate  with  me  simply 
by  touching  the  letters  to  spell  words  as  one  does  when  typing. 
These  three  methods  of  communication  opened  a  new  world  for  me. 
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The  Lawhorns  did  everything  they  could  to  keep  me  smiling. 
Mom  took  me  places,  describing  everything  she  saw  and  heard. 
She  soon  became  so  adept  at  using  the  two-hand  manual  alphabet 
that  she  could  rapidly  relay  the  plots  of  movies  and  plays  to  me. 
The  weekly  outings  with  Dad  continued.  Although  he  could  not  talk 
to  me  fast  enough  to  make  me  enjoy  the  downtown  theaters,  I  en¬ 
joyed  visiting  the  restaurants  where  Dad  was  by  that  time  the  pastry 
cook.  He  and  I  also  liked  boat  rides  on  Lake  Michigan  and  going  to 
Riverview  Amusement  Park.  Wendell  and  Helen  took  me  for  drives 
in  their  car.  Wendell  loved  to  tell  me  of  his  many  heroic  deeds  on  the 
job.  At  first  I  flattered  myself,  thinking  he  chose  to  tell  me  the  stories  be¬ 
cause  I  was  his  favorite  relative.  But  I  soon  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  he  chose  me  because  I  believed  everything  he  said.  Since  Melvin 
was  the  society  lion  of  the  Lawhorns,  he  was  the  one  to  take  me  to 
dances.  He  was  an  unusually  good  dancer,  and,  although  I  could  not 
hear  the  music,  I  readily  learned  to  follow  his  distinct  rhythm.  Dancing 
became  my  hobby. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  expect  to  go  back  to  school.  During  the  first 
few  days  of  deafness  there  was  within  me  a  dread  of  loneliness.  There¬ 
fore  I  was  both  surprised  and  overjoyed  when,  the  first  Monday  after 
I  lost  my  hearing.  Mom  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Gentry  which  read 
something  like  this: 

"We  want  Jerrie  to  come  back  to  Marshall.  I  have  talked  with  her 
teachers,  her  readers  and  classmates.  Well  see  to  it  that  she  gradu¬ 
ates  on  schedule." 

There  were  very  few  changes  in  my  method  of  study  at  Marshall. 
I  could  no  longer  attend  classes,  true,  but  the  teachers  sent  the  usual 
assignments  to  me  in  the  braille  room.  The  assignments  were  trans¬ 
cribed  into  braille  and  I  typed  the  requirements.  In  order  to  keep  my 
voice  natural,  I  went  to  English  class  once  a  week  to  recite  poetry.  Also, 
I  visited  my  French  class  now  and  then  to  tell  a  three-minute  story  in 
French. 

Ah,  those  were  happytimes!  Due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  to  stay  in 
the  braille  room  all  day,  Mrs.  Gentry  put  a  large  teacher's  desk  in  a 
corner  near  a  sunny  window  and  said,  "this  is  your  office."  Occasion¬ 
ally,  I  received  flowers  for  my  desk.  A  braille  bulletin  board  was  tacked 
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on  the  wall  within  my  reach.  The  important  notices  of  the  school  were 
supposed  to  be  put  on  the  board  each  morning,  but  ii  was  often  cov¬ 
ered  with  clever  sayings  of  the  funny  doings  of  Marshallites.  I  recall 
one  poem  that  was  posted  on  this  board: 

"I  sit  me  down  in  class  to  sleep: 

I  pray  my  friends  my  notes  will  keep. 

If  I  am  called  before  I  wake. 

Please  poke  my  ribs,  for  pity  sake." 

Many  students  learned  the  manual  alphabet  and  talked  to  me 
more  on  my  hand  than  they  had  when  I  could  hear.  They  were  allowed 
to  sit  in  my  office  and  chat  at  any  time — if  we  did  not  make  too  much 
noise  (too  often,  alas,  we  did).  Sonmetimes,  two  or  three  of  the  readers 
took  me  to  have  lunch  at  a  Chinese  restaurant.  We  did  not  indulge  in 
such  luxury  often,  though,  for  the  luncheons  proved  expensive  not  only 
to  ourselves  but  also  to  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant. 

The  readers  and  other  blind  students  often  brought  their  problems 
for  me  to  solve.  So,  besides  doing  my  own  lessons,  I  worked  algebra 
problems  or  translated  French  for  those  "poor  dumb  freshies."  A  reader 
would  give  me  a  topic  for  an  English  composition  he  was  supposed  to 
write.  He  would  then  go  off  to  read  to  someone  else,  leaving  me  to 
compose  and  type  the  assignment  for  him.  I  had  to  do  this  work  even 
more  expertly  than  I  did  my  own,  for  my  dear  cheating  pals  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  blame  me  if  their  grades  were  low. 

As  time  went  on,  I  found  many  ways  in  which  a  deaf  and  blind 
girl  could  be  active  in  a  large  high  school. 

A  civics  teacher  asked  me  to  give  her  class  a  forty-five  minute 
talk  on  the  braille  system.  Mrs.  Gentry  gave  me  material  to  study  on 
the  history  of  braille,  and  one  of  the  students  who  could  use  the  man¬ 
ual  alphabet  volunteered  to  be  my  interpreter.  Arming  me  with  braille 
books,  Mrs.  Gentry  sent  me  off  with  her  blessings.  Nervous?  I  stood  out¬ 
side  the  civics  room  door  for  a  good  five  minutes,  summoning  the  cour¬ 
age  tc  touch  the  doorknob.  Once  inside  the  room,  I  rushed  through  the 
history  of  braille  in  the  first  five  minutes;  then  stood  before  my  audi¬ 
ence,  wondering  what  to  do  with  the  other  forty  minutes.  I  had  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  my  equipment  for  demonstration.  The  comprehensing 
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teacher  came  to  my  rescue  by  asking  specific  questions.  Soon  I  was 
enthusiastically  explaining  the  books  and  machines  and  telling  every¬ 
thing  that  went  on  in  the  braille  department.  My  audience  was  actually 
interested;  I  had  the  floor!  During  the  next  two  weeks#  I  gave  twenty 
lectures  throughout  the  school. 

Then  came  that  memorable  day.  Mom  met  my  guide  and  me  at  the 
comer  after  school  and  said#  "One  of  the  judges  of  the  contest  called 
this  morning  to  congratulate  Miss  Geraldine  Lawhorn  on  winning  the 
third  prize." 


Well,  well#  well!  I  had  joined  the  short  story  contest  believing  it 
was  for  high  school  students  only.  When  I  learned  later  that  it  was  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  mayor  of  Chicago#  and  that  the  contestants  in¬ 
cluded  everyone  in  the  city  from  kindergarten  babies  to  college  pro¬ 
fessors;  I  tucked  the  carbon  copy  of  my  story  in  a  far  corner  of  my  desk 
drawer  and  shrugged  the  contest  out  of  my  mind.  Not  a  chance!  But 
there  I  was,  one  of  the  three  winners  with  my  name  or  picture  in  all 
Chicago  papers.  My  story#  "The  Gift,"  was  discussed  in  English  classes# 
and  every  time  I  walked  down  tjjie  corridor  at  school  I  was  congratu¬ 
lated  by  a  Marshallite.  In  the  City  Hall,  the  mayor  himself  presented 
the  prize  medals. 

Shortly  after  that.  Major  Frank  Beals#  assistant  superintendent  of 
Chicago  Public  Schools,  read  and  liked  another  of  my  stories,  "The 
Knitter."  He  showed  me  how  to  improve  the  story  and  sold  it  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Need  I  try  to  describe  how  I  felt  when  the  story 
was  published  with  an  illustrative  cartoon? 

The  braille  sewing  club,  called  the  Needle  Swingers,  had  an  ex¬ 
hibit  in  December  of  every  year.  We  girls  dressed  dolls,  crocheted 
woolly  dogs  and  made  dainty  baby  clothes.  Since  our  customers  had 
expressed  interest  in  our  work,  we  decided  that  a  book  about  the  bra¬ 
ille  department  would  be  profitable.  Lucky  me,  I  was  elected  to  write 
the  book.  Although  the  plot  was  fiction,  the  setting  and  the  characters 
in  the  story  were  actual.  How  proud  we  were  the  day  the  photographer 
came  to  Marshall  to  take  pictures  for  the  book.  The  blind  students  were 
excused  from  all  classes.  We  spent  the  day  posing,  arguing  over  scenes 
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and  making  whispered  plans  to  go  to  Hollywood.  The  art  teacher  did 
the  title  page  of  the  book,  and  Mrs.  Gentry,  having  borrowed  stencils 
from  the  office,  printed  the  books  herself.  The  rest  of  the  world  had  to 
wait  until  the  day  of  the  exhibit.  But  I,  the  exultant  author,  was  taken 
into  the  vault  as  soon  as  the  two  hundred  copies  were  bound  to  see  my 
first  "published  novel;"  "The  Needle  Swingers'  Baby." 

Almost  before  I  knew  the  time  had  flown,  I  was  preparing  to 
graduate.  Here  again,  I  found  that  I  had  many  devoted  friends. 

Careless  girl  that  I  was,  I  lost  the  money  I  had  taken  to  school  to 
buy  my  class  ring.  Mrs.  Gentry  persuaded  the  storekeeper,  Eli,  to  let 
me  wear  my  ring,  promising  him  I  would  pay  for  it  before  graduation. 
I  made  and  sold  doll's  clothes.  The  debt  was  paid  within  a  month  with¬ 
out  Mom's  knowing  about  the  loss.  Whew! 

One  of  the  readers  entered  my  name  as  a  candidate  for  "Who's 
Who"  of  the  Senior  class.  What  a  campaign!  I  had  about  twenty  man¬ 
agers  who,  having  varied  ideas  about  how  to  win,  often  gave  each 
other  competition  in  my  behalf. 

The  graduation  gifts  I  received  were  numerous  and  valuable.  I  will 
name  only  a  few  of  them  here.  Dad  gave  me  a  beautiful  braille  wrist 
watch.  Some  friends  who  attended  the  same  church  I  did  surprised  me 
with  a  Braille  Bible  and  several  writings  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy.  All  of 
these  books  consisted  of  twenty-nine  volumes.  The  A.K.A.  Sorority 
awarded  me  a  small  scholarship  with  which  I  paid  for  a  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in  short-story  writing  from  Columbia  University.  Mom's 
gift  was  a  three  weeks'  vacation  in  New  York  City. 

And  then,  it  was  all  over.  In  gray  cap  and  gown,  I  marched,  almost 
sadly,  across  the  stage  of  Marshall's  auditorium,  graded  twenty-fifth  in 
a  class  of  530  graduates.  In  the  Year  Book,  my  picture  appeared  four 
times:  1.  —  with  the  blind  students;  2.  —  with  the  winners  of  Marshall's 
short-story  contest;  3.  —  with  the  graduates;  and  4.  —  in  "Who's  Who" 
as  the  "Most  Successful  Girl." 

I  just  couldn't  say  good-bye  to  Marshall.  We  had  not  yet  figured 
out  a  way  for  me  to  practically  attend  college  without  hearing.  Still, 
Mrs.  Gentry  knew  I  wanted  to  continue  my  education.  So  she  arranged 
for  me  to  go  to  Marshall  another  year  as  a  post-graduate.  There  I  was 
helped  with  my  correspondence  course  and  could  study  any  books  I 
chose. 
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That  was  the  year  I  teamed  up  with  Blondie 

"How'd  you  like  to  own  a  big  beautiful  Master's  Eye  Dog?"  Mrs. 
Gentry  asked  me  one  day.  "Jack  Sinykin,  the  dog  trainer,  says  he 
thinks  Blondie  is  just  the  dog  for  you.  She's  a  seventy-pound  German 
shepherd  and,"  Mrs.  Genntry  went  on  teasingly,  “her  ears  are  pure 
gold  and  she  speaks  five  languages." 

Oh,  how  could  I  wait?  I  could  not  sleep  at  night  and  when  I  tried  to 
count  sheep,  all  the  sheep  had  golden  ears. 

Mrs.  Gentry  had  persuaded  the  C.Y.O.  to  sponsor  an  experiment — 
training  a  guide  dog  to  lead  a  deaf-blind  girl.  To  help  pay  traveling 
expenses,  I  sold,  with  Mrs.  Gentry's  help,  $70  worth  of  doll's  clothes. 
Marshall  students  contributed  $200.  The  C.Y.O.  did  the  rest. 

On  December  16,  1939,  Mrs.  Gentry,  Mom  and  I  boarded  a  stream¬ 
liner  bound  for  Minnesota.  Even  after  we  arrived  at  the  training  school 
in  Minneapolis,  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  Blondie  for  another  two  days. 
She  had  had  a  bath  and,  the  Minnesota  thermometer  then  registering 
fifteen  degrees  below  zero,  was  kept  indoors.  Meanwhile,  Jack  Sinykin 
prepared  me  for  training. 

Since  I  could  not  hear  regular  lectures.  Jack,  with  the  help  of 
Mom  and  Mrs.  Gentry,  gave  me  private  lectures.  The  instructions 
that  are  usually  given  a  trainee  during  routine  were  given  to  me 
before  we  went  out  for  walks.  It  was  up  to  me  to  remember  the  cor¬ 
rect  move  whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself.  Nevertheless,  I 
kept  an  alphabet  glove  in  my  pocket  in  case  an  emergency  should 
make  it  necessary  for  the  trainer  to  speak  to  me.  We  worked  out  a 
system  of  quick  signals.  One  tap  on  my  shoulder  meant  "no,"  "Don't 
do  that,"  or  any  phrase  in  the  negative;  two  taps  meant  “yes,"  "good 
work,"  or  any  phrase  in  the  affirmative.  To  indicate  directions.  Jack 
touched  my  right  or  left  arm.  A  heavy,  firm  grip  on  my  shoulder 
meant  "stop."  A  slight  push  forward  was  "go  on."  Jack  said  my  voice 
was  too  playful  to  be  commanding.  Blondie,  he  warned,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  apparent  weakness.  So  for  practice,  I  went  around  the 
house  giving  loud,  firm  orders  to  a  dog  that  was  not  there.  Jack  also 
taught  me  to  use  the  white  cane.  He  reasoned  that  double  handicap 
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called  lor  double  precaution.  When  walking  with  Blondie,  therefore, 

I  always  carried  a  white  cane.  Lastly,  Jack  took  me  for  walks  to  give 
me  some  idea  of  what  the  dog  would  or  should  do.  If  working  with 
a  dog  was  going  to  be  as  easy  as  that,  I  thought  it  was  a  cinch.  What 
a  delusion! 

At  last,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Blondie  Von  LaSalle  bounded  into 
my  room.  The  whole  house  vibrated  with  her  energy.  Ignoring  me, 
she  sniffed  curiously  at  everything  else  in  the  room.  Her  joyous  rope¬ 
like  tail  whipped  my  legs  every  time  she  rushed  past  me.  I  sat  on 
the  floor  (it  never  occured  to  me  to  be  afraid  of  her).  The  next  time 
Blondie  tried  to  pass  me,  I  caught  the  heavy  chain  that  hung  around 
her  massive  neck.  I  ran  caressing  fingers  through  her  short  white 
fur,  and  she  responded  with  a  generous  kiss  in  my  eye.  Blondie  was 
long  and  lean,  measuring  five  feet  from  the  tip  of  her  pink  nose  to 
the  tip  of  her  tail.  On  all  fours,  she  stood  a  little  over  two  feet  high. 
Her  long,  silky  yellow  ears  stood  straight  up  like  two  points  of  a  gold 
star.  I  loved  her. 

But  I  would  like  to  forget  our  first  day's  training  together.  A  light 
dry  snow  was  falling,  covering  the  icy  walks  with  a  thin  powder. 
Blondie  walked  too  fast,  and  I  was  reluctant  to  walk  at  all.  Sometimes 
my  foot  slipped  on  the  ice  and  I  stepped  on  Blondie.  When  she  moved 
away  from  me  for  self-protection,  she  received  a  sharp  snap  from 
the  trainer's  whip.  As  often  as  not,  the  whip  wrapped  around  my 
ankle  instead  of  the  dog's.  I  held  the  handle  of  the  harness  so  tensely 
that  I  could  not  feel  the  dog's  movements  and  so  failed  to  follow 
her.  When  we  came  to  curbs  or  steps,  either  she  forgot  to  stop  or  I 
missed  my  cues.  That  night  I  wept  bitterly  not  only  because  the  ex¬ 
periment  was  apparently  a  failure  but  also  because  every  joint  in 
my  body  ached.  It  took  Blondie  and  me  a  long  time  to  learn  to  pull 
together  without  pulling  each  other  apart. 

All  during  our  three-week's  stay  in  Minneapolis,  Mom  and  I 
received  letters  from  home  stating  how  eager  everyone  was  to  see 
Blondie.  Hence  I  had  no  illusions  about  my  popularity  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago.  I  knew  that  friends,  relatives,  reporters  and  cam¬ 
eramen  had  all  come  to  the  station  to  meet  Blondie.  After  our  picture 
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appeared  in  Chicago  newspapers,  we  could  not  wfcilk  down  the  street 
without  having  everyone  hurry  to  his  window  to  watch  us.  Blondie 
was  responsible  for  my  being  invited  to  many  social  affairs.  When 
the  C.Y.O.  held  its  boxing  tournament,  Blondie  and  L  with  three 
other  blind  students  and  their  dogs,  marched  in  the  parade  at  Soldiers' 
Field.  We  appeared  twice  at  the  negro  Exposition  at  the  Coliseum. 
Most  important.  Liberty  Magazine  bought  a  story  I  wrote  about 
Blondie.  Well,  even  though  the  popularity  was  not  mine,  the  dog 
was  mine  and  I  was  proud  of  her. 

There  were  times,  however,  when  Blondie  could  be  too  attractive. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  day  Bishop  Shiel  visited  Marshall  High  School. 
The  C.Y.O.  had  provided  guide  dogs  for  four  blind  students  of  Mar¬ 
shall,  so  Mrs.  Gentry  thought  Bishop  Shiel  deserved  a  gift.  She  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  crochet  an  afghan  for  the  couch  of  the  Bishop's  study. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  afghan  took  place  in  Marshall's 
auditorium.  We  four  blind  sat  in  a  semi-circle  on  the  stage  with  our 
dogs  lying  at  our  feet.  So  that  I  could  quickly  walk  to  the  microphone 
to  deliver  my  presentation  speech,  Blondie  and  I  sat  on  the  end, 
near  the  footlights.  All  went  well  until  Jack  Sinykin,  the  trainer  who 
had  come  from  Minneapolis  for  the  occasion,  stepped  onto  the  plat¬ 
form.  Jack  had  trained  all  four  dogs.  The  other  three  dogs  did  not  so 
much  as  twitch  a  whisker.  But  the  moment  Jack  uttered  the  words, 
“My  friends,"  Blondie  got  to  her  feet,  tense,  quivering  with  excite¬ 
ment.  I  had  to  keep  quiet;  I  could  not  tell  her  to  lie  down.  I  was 
preparing  to  make  a  speech  about  my  great  love  for  the  dog;  I  did 
not  want  to  slap  her  down.  Holding  the  leash  securely,  I  pressed 
down  on  Blondie's  hindquarters.  She  sat.  Then  I  drew  my  foot  under 
her  front  paws.  She  slid,  with  a  loud  groan,  to  a  lying  position.  But 
I  could  not  control  her  ears.  Though  I  stroked  her  soothingly,  she  did 
not  seem  to  know  I  was  there.  The  people  in  the  audience  nudged 
each  other  and  whispered,  “Look  at  that  dog." 


As  Jack  spoke,  Blondie  listened  as  though  incredulous  that  it 
could  really  be  he.  She  lowered  her  right  ear  and  listened  with  the 
left  one;  then  she  dropped  the  left  ear  and  listened  with  the  right  one. 
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She  stretched  out  her  long  nose,  trying  to  get  a  whiff  of  lack.  Low¬ 
ering  her  head  slightly,  she  studied  him  with  narrowed  eyes.  Still, 
she  could  not  be  sure,  so  she  listened  and  listened  with  alternate 
ears.  Jack  hurried  from  the  stage,  knowing  full  well  that  no  one  had 
heard  his  speech  except  Blondie.  Amidst  applause  and  laughter, 
Blondie  sprang  to  her  feet,  stretched  her  neck  over  the  footlights  and 
barked  at  Jack  as  he  disappeared  in  the  shadows.  She  seemed  to  be 
shouting,  "I  know  who  you  are!" 

It  is  said  that  one  learns  most  about  driving  a  car  when  one 
goes  out  alone.  That's  how  it  was  with  Blondie  and  me.  During  train¬ 
ing.  I  had  been  instructed  to  give  the  dog  loud,  firm,  repeated  com¬ 
mands.  Experience  taught  me  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  commands  were  very  good,  but  when  Blondie  was  nervous  or 
excited,  the  less  said  to  her  the  better.  I  learned  to  interpret  her 
moods  thus: 

If  a  strange  sound  frightened  Blondie,  she  shuddered  and  crouch¬ 
ed.  Upon  seeing  another  dog,  she  frisked  and  trotted  flirtatiously. 
If  she  became  tense,  I  knew  she  was  preparing  to  spring  at  a  cat. 
The  remedy  for  all  of  these  emergencies  was  to  make  her  sit  down. 
I  knew  as  soon  as  she  relaxed  that  the  attraction  was  out  of  sight 
and  we  could  safely  continue  our  journey.  Whenever  there  was  a 
friend  of  ours  in  sight,  Blondie  wagged  her  tail  and  picked  up  speed. 
As  for  my  receiving  signals  from  the  dog,  that  was  simply  a  matter 
of  holding  the  handle  of  the  harness  loose  enough  to  give  the  dog 
freedom  and  tight  enough  to  feel  her  movements.  She  always  walked 
a  step  or  two  ahead  of  me  so  that,  if  I  were  paying  attention,  I  could 
anticipate  obstacles,  curbs  or  flights  of  stairs.  Naturally,  a  dog  will 
not  fall  over  an  obstacle  itself,  and  if  the  guidee  walks  close  to  the 
guide,  he  will  not  fall  over  it  either.  I  learned  this  fact  the  hard  way. 

One  day,  Blondie  and  I  were  walking  too  far  apart  and  turned 
a  comer  too  sharply.  I  tripped  over  the  low  stone  fence  around  a 
lawn.  I  was  so  embarrassed  that  I  did  not  want  to  lift  my  face  out  of 
the  grass.  Blondie  crouched  beside  me,  trembling.  Finally,  we  gath¬ 
ered  ourselves  up  and  practiced  going  around  that  fence  several 
times.  After  that,  I  always  walked  close  to  Blondie's  side,  and  Blondie 
always  gave  me  more  room  than  necessary  at  such  comers. 
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Another  experience  taught  me  to  be  more  flexible-minded.  One 
day  we  were  passing  a  tall  building  just  as  a  barrel  was  being 
lowered  from  an  upstairs  window.  Blondie  shrank  downward  and 
pulled  back.  I  felt  the  ground  around  me  with  the  cane.  Finding 
nothing  there,  I  commanded,  “forward."  Still  she  continued  to  pull 
down  and  back.  Puzzled,  I  waited  a  moment  to  see  what  would 
happen.  In  a  few  seconds,  I  felt  a  jolting  from  the  heavy  barrel  as 
it  dropped  to  the  ground.  The  rope  coiled  at  my  feet.  Then  Blondie 
and  I  stepped  carefully  over  the  rope,  around  the  barrel  and  on  down 
the  street. 


Of  course  my  lack  of  hearing  prevented  our  traveling  in  heavy 
traffic  alone.  Therefore  a  blind  student  of  Marshall  traveled  on  the 
streetcar  to  school  with  Blondie  and  me  every  day.  He  supplied  the 
hearing  when  needed.  But  Blondie  was  able  to  take  me  shopping  in 
our  immediate  neighborhood.  I  could  distinguish  the  various  stores 
by  the  odors  coming  from  their  doors.  I  often  made  mistakes,  it  is 
true,  but  I  realized  my  mistake  the  moment  I  stepped  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  store  and  corrected  it.  The  neighborhood  store¬ 
keepers  knew  me  and  helped  me  with  my  shopping.  In  order  to  be 
certain  that  I  was  clearly  understood,  I  typed  my  purchases  on  a 
note  before  leaving  home.  If  a  clerk  had  the  desired  product,  she 
handed  it  to  me  along  with  my  change;  if  she  did  not  have  it,  she 
returned  the  folded  note  and  money.  When  I  walked  near  the  edge 
of  the  sidewalk  on  a  certain  corner,  Blondie  understood  that  I  was 
looking  for  the  mailbox  and  led  me  to  it.  Blondie's  greatest  service, 
though,  was  just  walking  —  giving  me  the  refreshing  joy  of  being 
outdoors  every  day. 


I  made  good  use  of  Blondie's  love  for  playing  ball.  Whenever 
I  dropped  something  and  it  rolled  out  of  my  reach,  Blondie  chased  it 
for  me.  I  had  to  act  promptly,  however;  for  if  I  were  slow  about  ac¬ 
cepting  the  offered  object,  Blondie  took  it  to  her  bed  and  chewed  it. 
There  were  times  when  I  had  to  use  chicanery  to  get  her  to  render 
such  services.  Take  the  day  I  lost  my  glove.  Again  and  again  I  beg¬ 
ged  Blondie  to  fetch  it,  but  she  did  not  understand.  Finally  I  hit 
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upon  the  idea  of  pretending  I  had  a  ball  in  my  hand.  Thrusting  my 
closed  fist  toward  the  lost  glove  I  explained,  "Go  get  the  ball."  Blondie 
scampered  down  the  street  and  came  back  with  the  glove.  But  on 
the  day  the  wind  blew  off  my  best  straw  hat,  I  had  to  work  out 
another  scheme.  I  wanted  Blondie  to  lead  me  to  the  hat,  yet  did  not 
want  her  to  crush  it  with  her  teeth  and  paws.  Cautiously,  I  started  to 
run  after  the  hat.  Excited  with  the  chase,  Blondie  ran  ahead  of  me. 
But  I  held  tightly  to  the  long  leash  and  also  held  the  cane  just  in 
front  of  her  nose.  The  instant  the  cane  touched  the  hat,  I  whisked 
it  up  over  her  head.  She  felt  a  bit  jilted,  but  a  few  words  of  praise 
did  away  with  that.  Blondie  loved  to  be  called  a  "good  girl." 

In  the  house,  I  could  hear  —  or  feel  —  Blondie's  heavy  barking. 

m 

She  had  a  different  bark  for  each  idea.  The  happy,  high-pitched 
staccato  barks  were  affirmative;  the  angry,  deep-throated  crescendo 
barks  were  negative.  Examples: 


If  Mom  wanted  me  she  would  say  to  Blondie,  “Go  get  Jerrie." 
Blondie  would  rush  into  my  room,  barking  affirmatively.  I  followed  her. 

Blondie  gave  the  same  affirmative  barks  when  she  was  hungry 
or  wanted  to  go  out,  but  she  put  a  pause  between  every  three  barks. 
Upon  following  her,  I  was  led  to  the  door  or  the  refrigerator,  as  the 
case  was. 

When  we  were  alone  in  the  house  and  someone  rang  the 
doorbell,  Blondie's  barks  were  continuous  quarter  notes.  Standing 
quietly  near  the  door,  I  put  my  hand  on  Blondie  to  make  sure  I  did 
not  misinterpret  her  speech.  If  the  person  was  a  friend,  Blondie's 
barks  were  joyfully  affirmative.  I  opened  the  door. 


But  if  Blondie  growled  and  barked  negatively,  that  meant  the 
visitor  was  a  stranger.  Leaving  the  door  locked,  I  tiptoes  •  back  to 
my  room  and  let  the  stranger  and  Blondie  argue  it  out. 

We  knew  great  happiness  when  Mom  or  Dad  took  us  to  the 
park.  On  the  spacious  lawn,  Blondie  was  freed  from  the  harness, 
and  I  was  liberated  from  blindness  —  no  trees,  nothing  over  which 
I  could  fall.  We  ran  races  and  played  ball  until  exhausted.  Then 
we  lay  on  the  grass  and  slept. 
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For  seven  years,  Blondie  and  I  worked  and  played  together, 
quarreled  and  teased,  laughed  and  sighed,  scolded  and  praised. 
She  seemed  to  guess  when  I  was  lonely  and  comforted  me  by  forcing 
her  head  under  my  hand  and  insisting  upon  being  caressed.  I  would 
smile  and  ask,  "Is  everything  okay  with  you,  girl  friend?"  Blondie 
would  prick  up  her  golden  ears  and  thrust  a  muddy  white  paw  into 
my  hand. 

We  shook  hands. 

The  members  of  the  Fellowship  Circle  of  the  Blind,  a  social  club 
for  which  I  was  secretary,  asked  me  to  take  part  in  their  annual 
musicale.  What  could  I  do  on  a  program?  All  I  had  to  offer  was  a 
small  collection  of  short  stories.  Dramatize  them? 

I  asked  a  friend,  Hallie  Gibbs,  to  give  me  a  few  lessons  in  dra¬ 
matic  reading.  Hallie  was  at  that  time  a  student  in  the  Kimball  Build¬ 
ing.  She  was  not  certain  that  she  could  successfully  instruct  a  deaf 
and  blind  person  in  dramatic  art,  but  she  was  willing  to  try. 

First,  Hallie  mastered  the  manual  alphabet.  Next,  she  and  I  worked 
out  a  system  by  which  various  dramatic  expressions  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  me.  After  I  had  memorized  the  selection,  I  studied  the 
ideas  and  expressed  them  as  I  understood  their  meaning.  Then 
Hallie  corrected  inflection,  volume  and  tempo.  To  do  this,  she  held 
my  hand  as  I  recited  the  lines  and  raised  or  lowered  my  hand  with 
each  word  I  spoke.  After  repeating  this  several  times,  my  voice  as¬ 
sumed  a  natural  rising  and  falling  inflection.  She  indicated  volume 
and  tempo  by  light  or  heavy,  quick  or  retarded  pressures  on  my 
hand.  To  see  her  gestures  and  facial  expressions,  I  had  only  to  rest 
my  hand  lightly  on  Hallies  hands  and  face  while  she  demonstrated 
the  action.  Faulty  diction  was  corrected  by  the  usual  vocal  exercises. 
Hallie  listened  attentively  to  make  sure  I  uttered  every  sound  clearly 
and  correctly. 

My  performance  on  the  Fellowship  Circle's  concert  was  so  well 
received  that  I  decided  to  continue  my  study  of  dramatics.  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  grateful  to  Hallie.  a  dear  and  patient  friend,  for  launching  me 
on  a  most  adventurous  and  profitable  career. 
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On  May  2,  1940,  I  gave  my  first  dramatic  recital.  During  the 
weeks  preceeding  this  event,  my  feelings  were  a  mixture  of  fear  and 
hope,  anticipation  and  dread,  conceit  and  inferiority.  Suppose,  I 
thought  pessimistically,  no  one  should  attend  the  program.  A  whole 
year's  work  in  vain.  And  even  if  someone  should  attend  it,  he  might 
not  like  the  performance.  If  I  should  make  a  mistake,  stumble  over 
a  chair  or  fall  completely  off  the  stage,  how  would  I  face  the  world 
again?  At  last,  I  protested  aloud. 

"Mom,  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  theater  yet,"  I  argued. 
"Let's  wait  until  I've  studied  another  year  or  two.  Let's  wait  till  I  can 
see  and  hear  so  there'll  be  no  accidents.  Let's  wait . . .  wait . . .  wait. . . ." 

Mom  told  me  to  get  my  braille  Bible  and  read  John  9:4.  There  I 
found  these  words: 

"I  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day:  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work." 

"But,"  I  questioned  stubbornly,  "is  it  day?" 

We  went  to  the  auditorium  of  Poro  College,  two  hours  before 
the  recital  began.  After  I  had  practiced  ipalking  on  the  platform,  I 
was  put  in  a  large  comfortable  chair  in  the  dressing  room  and  told 
to  rest.  While  sitting  there,  my  little  fears  grew  into  monsters.  I  felt 
alone,  neglected,  unwanted.  Everyone  else  seemed  busy  and  happy. 
Melvin  was  looking  after  stage  property.  Wendell,  Aunt  Vie  and  Dad 
were  taking  tickets.  Helen  was  head  usher.  Hallie,  when  not  talking 
with  the  reporter  and  photographer  of  our  community  newspaper,  was 
fixing  my  costumes.  Mom,  of  course,  was  general  manager.  Even 
Blondie  was  busy,  meddling  with  everyone  who  passed  the  dressing- 
room  door.  But  I  had  to  sit  there  in  the  comer,  useless. 

Then,  like  Cinderella,  I  knew  a  wonderful  change.  With  a  care¬ 
fully  chosen  make-up.  Mom  painted  beauty  upon  my  face.  She  slip¬ 
ped  over  my  wondering  head  a  pink  taffeta  formal.  The  feel  of  the 
stiff  cool  taffeta  falling  around  my  legs  and  rustling  at  my  feet  sent 
a  mysterious  thrill  through  my  being.  When  the  sweet-scented  corsage 
was  pinned  on  my  shoulder,  it  was  not  necessary  for  Hallie  to  tell 
me  to  smile. 
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As  I  stepped  upon  the  platform/  the  room  vibrated  with  applause 
and  I  knew  the  hall  was  filled  with  friends.  Still  my  tenacious  fears 
would  not  leave  me.  Was  I  facing  the  audience  correctly?  Could 
the  people  in  the  back  understand  my  words.  Would  they  laugh  at 
my  emotional  rendition  of  poetry  and  groan  miserably  over  my  jokes? 
Although  I  was  not  scheduled  to  do  sof  I  went  backstage  after  the 
first  number  for  Mom's  assurance. 

"The  audience  is  impatient  to  hear  more/"  Mom  encouraged  me. 
"Go  back  out  there  and  make  them  enjoy  the  afternoon." 

From  then  on,  I  gave  myself  over  to  entertaining.  My  heart 
went  into  every  poem.  I  found  a  gratifying  freedom  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  leave  myself  and  live  the  lives  of  the  people  in  my  monologues. 
I  was  proud  of  my  work  but,  at  the  same  time/  felt  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  performance.  I  was  being  governed  by  a  power  I  had 
never  known  before.  The  only  way  I  could  explain  my  reaction  was  to 
say,  "The  footlights  have  got  me." 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  I  introduced  Blondie.  I  told  her  to 
speak.  She  did  so  to  such  an  extent  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  quiet¬ 
ing  her.  Blondie  was  supposed  to  be  the  mascot,  but  many  people 
told  me  she  just  about  stole  the  show. 

As  for  Mother,  she  was  still  just  "Mom."  The  family  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  her  to  sit  on  the  front  row,  the  Honored  Mother.  She  knew  all 
the  answers  and  was  needed  everywhere,  especially  to  receive  me 
backstage.  While  I  was  doing  my  last  number,  however,  she  slipped 
into  a  back  seat  as  though  she  were  just  another  person  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  applauding  and  smiling.  When  I  was  told  of  her  radiant  smiling, 
I  was  strangely  reminded  of  the  times  when  I  used  to  find  her  sitting 
by  the  window  in  the  dark  room,  crying. 

Mrs.  Gentry  was  in  the  audience  of  that  first  recital.  She  agreed 
that  the  problem  of  higher  education  for  me  was  solved.  The  follow¬ 
ing  fall,  she  secured  a  five-year  scholarship,  and  I  entered  in  a  fine 
arts  school  in  the  Kimball  Building.  The  many  instructors  there  with 
whom  I  worked  were  so  interested  in  helping  me  that  they  learned 
one  or  the  other  manual  alphabets.  These  instructors  were: 
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Bessie  Henderson.  Under  her  direction,  I  studied  public  speaking, 
diction,  creative  writing  and  dramatics.  If  the  required  material 
could  not  be  had  in  braille.  Mom,  as  always,  read  the  textbooks  to 
me.  Later,  Miss  Henderson  learned  to  write  braille  and  transcribed 
the  assignments. 


Evelyn  Graham,  a  piano  instructor,  suggested  that  I  take  up 
music.  I  will  admit  that  I  did  not  wish  to  take  piano  lessons;  I  preferred 
to  devote  all  my  time  to  written  and  oral  literature.  Mom  said  it 
would  do  me  no  harm  to  try,  so  I  did  —  pouting.  Until  I  learned  to 
read  braille  music.  Miss  Graham  taught  me  the  notes  by  playing 
them  slowly  while  my  hand  lay  lightly  over  hers.  I  memorized  a  few 
notes  at  a  time.  As  in  dramatics,  we  gave  the  first  consideration  to 
the  meaning  of  the  piece  being  learned.  Miss  Graham  tapped  on  my 
shoulder  as  I  played  the  notes  to  show  me  the  rhythm,  tempo  and 
volume.  After  I  had  mastered  embossed  music,  Mrs.  Levy  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Braille  Library  put  my  lessons  into  braillle. 


Miss  Graham  introduced  me  to  Harriet  Crane,  author  of  a  book  on 
chording  popular  music.  Two  years'  work  with  Mrs.  Crane  gave  me  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  keyboard  and  a  more  definite  sense 
of  rhythm.  Boogie-woogie  not  only  helped  me  to  develop  a  powerful 
left  punch  but  also  put  me  in  good  standing  with  the  G.I's.  I  will  agree 
with  the  top  musicians  who  say  that  boogie-woogie  is  not  "real 
music"  —  but  it's  an  awful  lot  of  fun! 

Many  people  ask  me  what  I  get  out  of  playing  the  piano.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  diversion  from  my  usual  routine.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  delight  of  being  able  to  entertain;  the  satisfaction  of  having 
mastered  to  some  degree  a  piece  of  art.  True,  I  do  not  hear  what  I 
play,  but  music,  though  it  results  in  sound,  is  first  a  quality  of  the 
mind.  The  idea  of  melody  is  to  me  a  pattern  formed  by  the  fingers  just 
as  the  feet  form  patterns  in  dancing.  Although  I  employ  vibration  to 
assist  in  expressing  music,  it  is  the  rhythmical  movement  of  this  pattern 
that  I  enjoy.  A  melody  is  produced  upon  the  instrument  by  touch, 
rhythm  and  emotion  —  none  of  which  require  hearing. 
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Another  of  my  instructors  was  Ethel  Lucas,  a  lover  of  heavy 
drama.  She  taught  me  the  value  of  being  economical  with  words  on 
the  platform  and  the  many  advantages  in  dramatic  action. 

In  1942,  I  entered  the  American  Conservatory  of  Music.  Louise 
Willhour,  the  dramatic  teacher  there,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
showmanship.  She  liked  glamour.  While  we  were  working  for  more 
poise,  she  excited  my  interest  in  ballet,  a  study  I  took  up  later.  I 
am  thankful  to  Miss  Willhour  for  showing  me  how  to  put  expression 
into  my  eyes  —  expressions  that  make  my  audiences  forget  blindness. 

As  soon  as  Miss  Willhour  had  arranged  my  recital  into  a  brilliant 
show  of  drama,  piano  and  dancing,  she  presented  me  at  Kimball 
Hall.  The  recital  must  have  been  a  success,  for,  soon  afterward,  my 
picture  and  story  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune.  Churches, 
schools  and  social  clubs  engaged  me  for  programs  in  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Mom,  Blondie  and  I  found  ourselves  traveling  throughout  the 
middlewest.  Besides  giving  programs  in  and  around  Chicago*  I  ap¬ 
peared  at  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and  Detroit.  While  traveling,  we  three 
were  cloyed  by  the  many  honors  bestowed  upon  us. 

My  first  experience  with  radio  was  disgusting.  An  announcer 
for  a  small  local  station  asked  me  to  tell  the  story  of  Blondie.  Mom  sent 
postal  cards  to  notify  everyone  within  the  station's  range.  I  rehear¬ 
sed  my  speech  until  I  could  recite  it  perfectly  while  solving  an  algebra 
equation.  On  the  day  of  the  big  broadcast,  the  announcer  called  to 
say  he  was  sending  a  car  for  us.  We  waited.  So  did  the  announcer. 
So  did  our  friends.  Mom  turned  on  her  radio  and  heard  the  program 
on  which  I  was  supposed  to  speak.  The  frustrated  announcer  was  play¬ 
ing  phonograph  records.  About  five  minutes  later,  the  driver  of  the 
car  phoned  Mom.  He  regretted  that  his  car  had  broken  down,  but 
he  would  assuredly  pick  us  up  on  the  same  day  of  the  following 
week.  So,  with  less  enthusiasm,  I  made  my  debute  on  radio  a  week 
late.  Nobody  heard  it. 

Shortly  after  that,  the  Blind  Service  Association  selected  me  to 
audition  for  the  Reuben's  Amateur  Hour.  I  submitted  an  original 
monologue  which  was  accepted.  Taking  part  on  that  broadcast  was 
a  most  enlightening  experience,  and,  although  I  did  not  win  a  prize, 
my  work  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  publicity  I  received. 
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Until  he  became  a  soldier  himself,  my  brother  Melvin  worked 
for  the  U.S.O.  He  took  me  to  several  U.S.O.  dances  where  I  often 
entertained  during  intermissions.  I  liked  those  soldiers;  they  were  so 
appreciative.  They  inspired  me  to  knit  for  the  Red  Cross  and  write 
letters.  I  cannot  be  sure  how  many  soldiers  I  wrote  to  during  the  war, 
but  my  letters  followed  eight  "steadies"  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  I  corresponded  was  the  son  of 
Frank  Wilson,  the  actor.  I  met  "Uncle  Frank"  while  he  was  playing 
in  the  "Watch  On  The  Rhine"  at  Chicago.  This  friendship  marked 
the  beginning  of  many  exuberant  events. 

When  his  shows  were  on  the  road.  Uncle  Frank  sent  me  auto¬ 
graphed  pictures  of  well-known  motion  picture  and  stage  actors. 
When  his  shows  were  in  Chicago,  he  had  Mom  and  me  visit  him 
backstage  where  I  met  the  actors  in  person.  Between  performances, 
he  took  us  onto  the  stage  and  let  me  inspect  the  setting. 

Uncle  Frank  was  deeply  impressed  by  my  ability  as  a  monoloquist. 
On  returning  to  his  home  on  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  he  and  his  family 
sought  recital  sponsors  for  me  in  New  York.  In  addition,  he  proposed 
to  sponsor  me  himself  at  Carnegie  Recital  Hall.  Dad,  dear  Dad,  readily 
agreed  to  finance  my  trip  to  New  York  and  to  send  me  a  monthly 
allowance. 

There  we  were,  on  May  6,  1946,  riding  an  East-bound  train.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  was  I.  Night  came,  but  the  train  paid  no  heed; 
it  pushed  its  nose  through  the  darkness,  determined  to  get  us  to  New 
York.  Our  day-coach,  an  old  car  that  had  been  added  to  the  stream¬ 
liner  to  accomodate  the  overflow  of  travelers  of  that  year,  was  hot, 
uncomfortable  and  stinking  with  tobacco  smoke.  Yet,  in  his  heart, 
everyone  was  rejoicing.  For  the  passengers  were  either  servicemen 
and  women  going  home  or  civilians  on  a  holiday  after  years  of  hard 
work  in  war  factories.  And  I? 

As  I  sat  there,  I  tried  to  imagine  my  future.  My  thoughts  did  not, 
could  not,  include  Blondie's  death.  I  did  not  know  then  that  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  would  kill  her  just  one  week  after  we  left  Chicago. 
I  wanted  her  to  share  the  new  adventures  with  me.  And  indeed  she 
has  shared  them,  for  the  love  Blondie  planted  in  my  heart  is  deathless. 
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It  was  after  midnight.  The  lights  of  our  coach  were  dimmed.  I 
leaned  my  head  against  the  cool  windowpane  and  was  lulled  by  the 
steady  vibration  of  the  moving  train.  I  could  not  be  sure  whether 
the  thoughts  that  passed  through  my  mind  were  definite  plans  for 
the  future  or  dreams.  I  saw  myself  in  New  York  schools  of  acting . . . 
music .  .  .  ballet .  . .  swimming.  . .  .  On  stages:  Nightclubs  . . .  Carnegie 
.  .  .  Television.  .  .  .  Traveling  the  East  coast:  Boston  . . .  Washington  . . . 
Pittsburgh. . . . 

"Good  morning/'  Mom  greeted  me.  "The  sunrise  is  beautiful. 
God  is  in  every  ray." 

But  the  golden  light  did  not  last  long.  Our  train  plunged  into 
the  great  tunnel  leading  into  Grand  Central.  The  passengers  gathered 
their  luggage  at  their  feet  and  stood  in  the  aisle,  each  heart  beating 
a  different  rhythm  of  anticipation. 

"Have  you  got  all  your  luggage?"  Mom  asked  me.  "Just  think, 
we're  in  New  York!  We'll  work  hard  and  —  goodness,  this  tunnel  is 
so  dark." 

Dark?  Fear  clutched  my  heart  and  bit  into  it  with  merciless  teeth. 
Was  this  to  be  New  York's  welcome;  darkness,  failure?  Should  I  have 
waited  until.  .  .  .  Then  I  remembered  the  sun  rising  high  above  the 
tunnel. 

Yes,  I  said  aloud  to  Mom.  "It  is  dark  where  we  now  stand, 
waiting.  And  yet  we  know  —  in  reality  we  know  —  it  is  day." 


THE  END 


January  20,  1951.  Geraldine  Lawhorn 
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